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THE ORY WEATHER. 


Its Effects on Hilled and Level 
Culture- 





se sections of the country where no 

rain bas fallen for several weeks, the differ- 
ence between level and billed culture, is so 
marked, that no one can fail to see it. In 
such localities the potatoes that have been 
ed are entirely dried up, and will not pay 
the digging; except those that were planted 
le those that have been cultivated 
evelare yetingood order; and if season- 
able rains come will give a fair yield. What 
s true of potatoes is true of corn ; though, 
as yet, the injury is not as great; but we 
have seen some fields of corn in the dry dis- 
hilled so high as to be 


early; wi 


tricts that Lave been 
past recovery, unless heavy rains come at 
ase. 
ss which will be sustained 
this year by the hilling process ought to stir 
the farmer up to a change; but we suppose 
but few will realize that they can do any- 
thing to carry crops safely through a drouth ; 
yet itis a fact that he who fully understands 
the best method of cultivation, will very 
widom sustain much loss to his hoed crops, 
by drouth. His land is kept level and thor- 


The immense | 


ughly pulverized near the surface ; always 
altivatinz often enough to prevent the for- 
mation of a crust; thus keeping up a con- 
stant from below ; 
voile he who adopts the hilling system finds 
t impossible to keep his land well pulver- 
wedon the surface. By hilling he scrapes 
up all the fine earth and places it around the 
hull, where it soon forms a crust that will 


lrought of moisture 


shed all of the water that may fail; and the 
ws between the hills, not being well 
pulverized on the surface, bake hard, and 
thus the whole surface is crusted over, and 
sso uneven that it is not easily stirred. The 
tof this is not only to compel what 
terthat falls to break through the crust 
nthe hollows, and thus descend at once to 
tne subsoil in large streams, where it passes 
by the underground streams to the rivers; 

ut the crust also prevents the upward cur- 
rent of moisture, just the same as a crust on 
the wick of a lamp prevents the upward cur- 
rent of oil; when the oil on the top of the 
wick isexhausted by the flame, the light goes 
tend leaves the wick dry; and when the 
tun burna out all of the moisture in the 
rust it leaves the soil dry, because the soil 
has no power to draw moisture from below. 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


Of late years so many buildings have been 
injured by lightning, that were supposed to 
be fully protected with lightning rods, that 
public opinion is becoming somewhat 
changed in regard to the efficacy of light- 
ning rods. Weapprehend that in many, 
perhaps the most of cases, where damage 
has been done, it has been cused by the 
rods being imperfectly constructed, or put 
“p Wrong, or perhaps permitted to get out 
oforder after being put up. 

Some men who put up rods do not under- 
and their business; others finding the 
owner of a building unwilling to pay the 
Price that it will cost to fully protect his 
duilding, will put up half rods enough to 
Protect it and assure the owner it is fully 
protected, 

ifn iron rod is put on a building with 
points toattract the electricity from the 
Passing clouds, it is of the highest impor- 
‘ance that it should be so put up that it will 
carry off ali that it attracts, or it had better 
hot be on the building. If the end of the 
tod does not reach the ground, the charge 
of electricity will leave the rod, and in all 
Probability enter the building and greatly 
‘njure it. Thisisa well understood fact, 
Yet many buildings have rods on them that 
have been broken off, end so do not reach 
the ground; in many cases the owners 
know this but do not take the trouble to re- 
pair the break. It is also well known that 
© carry off the electricity safely, the end of 
he rod must descend to moist earth; but 
Aotwithstanding this well known fact, many 
toda are put up so that the rod descends in- 
Wo the ground so little depth, that the ground 
“the end of the rod is dry most of the 
summer. 

It is laid down as a rule, that a point of a 
tod will protect only acircle twice the di- 
“meter of the height of the point above the 
building, yet how many endeavor to pro- 
tect 4 thirty feet building, with one or two 
Points only five feet above the building, thus 
Protecting less than two ninths of the build- 
'"§- Sometimes we see reds running 
“ross the roof in different directions, 
Vith little points every foot or two in length 

but with only one, or at most two rods de- 
“ending to the earth, thus inviting a large 
“mount of electricity, without making the 
Proper provision to carry it off. 

Those who have rods on their houses 

carefully examine them every year 

‘nd see that they are put in proper condi- 

Yon; oF if not, to remove them altogether ; 
for it is always dangerous to have a light- 
“ing rod on a building that is not properly 
Pt up, and always kept in good order, 


RE-SEEDING MOWING LAND. 


In some sections of Massachusetts the 
farmers devote so large a portion of their 
land to the hay crop, and so small a portion 
to hoed crops, that some of their grass land 
must remain in grass many years before it can 
be ploughed and planted; so many, that the 
crop of hay is very much diminished in 
amount, and reduced in value, in consequence 
of the coarser grasses displacing the better 
Varieties. 

Hervy dressings of manure will do much 
to increase the quantity, and improve the 
quality of hay, but it is often an operation 
se expensive that it doesnot pay. If the 
la xd is of a character that it cannot be easily 
ploughed, resort may be had to another 
method to improve the quality of hay, that 
is sometimes practiced in Europe, which is 
to sow ona liberal quantity of grass seed 
then give the land a good dressing of fine 
compost manure, after which, the land is 
well harrowed over with a heavy harrow 
made with very sharp teeth. The work 
should be done in August. 

If the land is not very rocky, and can be 
ploughed so as to leave it in a condition to 
harrow level, the best way to treat a run 
down mowing field, is to plough it as soon 
as the middle of August; pulverize it well 
with an improved harrow, and at the same 
time apply a liberal dressing of manure ; 
this should be as thoroughly mixed with the 
soil as possible. After being made level and 
smooth the grass seed should be sown and 
brushed in. If the work is completed by 
the 20th. of August, a good crop may be ex- 
pected the next year. 

Many farmers formerly made a mistake 
by not sowing seed enough, and even now 
some do not seem to realize how important 
it is to have the ground well covered at the 
start with the young plants; one protects 
the other when they stand very near each 
other ; but if two or three inches apart, the 
sun bakes the ground so hard that the plants 
dry up and die. Successful farmers now 
understand this and are more liberal in the 
amountof seed they sow. A mowing field 
thus turned over and seeded down will be 
greatly improved and will produce for some 
years a very much larger amount of hay. 


TRIMMING GRAPE VINES. 


There are but few, if any, departments of 
hor@iculture that cultivators differ so much, 
as in pruniog grape vines. While some in- 
sist that it is best to cut the new wood back 
to-Witiniu vue .. two buds of the old wood’ 
others are very positive in their opinion that 
the knife should rarely be used, except to 
remove very old or dead wood; that all of 
the trimming should be done by pinching 
back the growing shoots. Between these 
two extremes may be found all shades of 
opinions; each one supporting his idea with 


numerous arguments, based upon practical 
experience. 


The suecessful growing of our present 

choice varieties of outdoor grapes is attend- 
ed with so many difficulties that few cultiva- 
tors may be said to be very successful, ex- 
cept in a small way, whatever may be their 
method of trimming. If one has a good 
sheltered location, where a vine can be 
trained to the side of a building, grapes of 
fair quality may be grown with but little 
trouble, whether the vine be trimmed or 
not. We chanced to know of an Isabella 
vine growing ina very sheltered position, 
that has not failed to produce a good crop 
of fruit more than three years in the last 
twenty-five, yet it has been permitted to 
have very much its own way, never having 
been trimmed but very little. From this 
we are led to the conclusion that success in 
growing grapes depends more on location 
than on the methnds of trimming. If large- 
sited fruit and heavy bunches are wanted, 
no doubt close trimming must be resorted 
to. In field culture it would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossille, to grow good mar- 
ket grapes without trimming. 
There is one mistake that some make 
that should always be avoided, namely, 
trimming while the fruit is ripening so as to 
let the sun shine on the fruit. From care- 
ful observation we are satisfied that it is the 
leaves that are needed to ripen the fruit 
more than it is the direct rays of the sun; 
the best ripened fruit is always found where 
it is shaded from the sun by the leaves; in 
fact, when the fruit is fully exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, it rarely, if ever, 
ripens. Therefore, in trimming during Au- 
gust and September, care should be taken 
not to uncover the fruit. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE GRANGE. 


A New York business man has a good 
opinion of the grange. He says: “I de- 
sire to say, that from recent investigat‘ons, 
as I have had opportunity, you are engaged 
in a noble cause, and one that will commend 
itself to every right-minded man and woman 
in the commonwealth ; a cause that seeks to 
elevate manhood and womanhood, by civil- 
ization, education, unity and equality, with- 
out regard to their financial condition. The 
development of that object will, 1 predict, 
result ere long in a greater prosperity among 
the masses of the people,and develope a 
public sentiment that will cause the mon- 
opolies of the country to take heed, lest they. 
fall and are crumbled under the feet of the 
honest tillers of the soil. ‘Then will taxation 
through this broad land be equalized, and 
the interests of the farmer and mechanie be 
respected, and not till then; but the cloud, 
thank God, of the order that was once no 
‘bigger than a man’s hand,’ is now porten- 
tous with the words—love and equality to 
all mankind in their vested rights.” 

HOW TO CATCH FROGS. 

The Washington Star thus tells how frogs 
are caught in the Potomac: The manner of 
catching them is to drift about at night in a 
skiff among the swamps which line the Po- 
tomac and its creeks with a bull’s-eye dark 
lactern. When the frogs begin their loud, 

utteral conversations with each other, the 
| are edges up as near as possible to his 

me and throws the intensely reflected 
ight from the buil’s eye directly upon the 
frog, which os to have the effect of 
complete!y paralysing him. Once the light 
strikes them they are immovable, and will 
suffer themselves to be bagged without a 
murmur. One expert stated toa Star re- 
porter that he took a dosen from off one old 
rotten log in Hunting Creek, but a big moc- 
casin snake struck out for him, and in get- 
ting away he lost nine of them. The frogs 
are particularly plump this year, aud their 
saddles tender as squab meat. 





ta” The use of coal ashes in the het 
house is very beneficial, both as an absorb- 
ent and as a check to vermin, which do not 
thrive well on it. 





THE STATISTICAL AGENTS 
Of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Commissioner Loring in applying the ap- 
propriation recently made by Congress, has 
lecided to appoint a Statistical Agent tor 
the Department in each State and Territory 
in the Union. The duty of such agents will 
be to collect information from the most reli - 
ably ces; to pond with Boards of 
Trade and Agriculture ; to secure statistics 
of agricultural products, and to make a 
monthly report tothe Department. In col- 
lecting information the agents will have the 
benefit of the county correspondents who 
collect statistics for the Department. 

The following are the names of the State 
Agents already appointed, forwarded direct 
to the Ploughman, by the United States 
Commission of Agriculture : 


Arkanas—Ronert V. YRax xs, Little Rock. 
Colorado—E. W. Arens, Denver. 
Connecticut—T.S.Goip, West Cornwall. 
Delaware—J.Tuomas Bupp, Middletown. 
Florida—J. G. Knave, Limona. 
Indiana—Jas. H. Rinanp, La Fayette. 
Jowa—Hon. Cos Nost, Adele. 
Kansas— Jas. M. McFARLanp, Topeka. 
Kentucky—Cou. C. E. Bowman, Frankfort. 
Lowisiana—W . H. Harris, New Orleans. 
Maine —Samvnw L. Boarpman, Augusta. 
Maryland—W. W. W. Bows, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Epmcunp Hanser, Hingham. 
Michigan—Lxero M. MIcusr, Lansing. 
Mississippi—¥.C. Mornexneap, Vicksburg. 
Nebrasta—D. H. Wuesier, Plattsmouth. 
New Hampshire—AnTHUR Eastman CLaRKB, 
Manchester. 
New Mezico—Joss D. Suna, Santa Fe. 
New York—F. D. Curtis, Charlton. 
North Carohna—MonTFORD McGeuep, 
Raleigh. 
Pennsyloania—James H. 
burgh. 
South Carolina—L A. Rawson, Columbia. 
Tennessee—Lna P. Jonzs, Nashville. 
Vermont —Henry Ciarks, Ratland. 
Virginia—Dnx. J. M. Buantin, Richmond. 
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GREEN RYE AS FODDER. 


[American Rural Home.| 





In regard to the actual value of green rye 
used as a fodder the past season, the follow- 
| ing facts mey be considered, 9s given by a 
writer in the Times: Seven young cows in 
full flush of milk, having calves from two to 
six months old, and having no distinguish- 
ing circumstances by which a change of feed 
should fail to act upon the product of milk 
and butter with one more than another, had 
been fed for some time upor 15 pounds of 
mixed clover and ‘Timothy hay and common 
meadow hay mixed, cut, wetted, and mixed 
with 10 pounds of mixed corn-meal and 
wheat middlings daily. ‘The yield had been 
very regularly 112 pounds of milk per day 
and 48 pounds of butter weekly from the 
whole seven cows. The rye became ready 
for cutting onthe 10th of May, when the 
first heads began to appear. The daily ration 
was 60 pounds, part cut and wetted and 
mixed with the meal as before, and part fed 
whole, but all was eaten up clean. The 
second week after feeding the rye the yield 
of milk was 168 pounds per day, aud the 
weekly make of butter increased to 65 
pounds. It will be seen that the fresh, green 
fodder, while it largely added to the produce 
of milk, did not quite increase in proportion 
to the yield of butter, for while on dry feed 
16 pounds of milk made a pound of butter, 
18 pounds were required when the rye was 
fed. As the rye approached to blossoming 
and became heavier, and the weather became 
warmer, the ration of meal was decreased 
gradually until but six pounds of mixed feed 
were given daily, and at the present writing 
the yield of milk is slightly decreased, but 
the weekly churning has undergone no dim- 
inution. 


| 





SAVING VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


[American Agriculturist. | 

If there are many varieties of the same 
vegetable in a garden, itis impossible to 
save the seeds of some in an unmixed state. 
Sweet Corn, and all of the squash family, 
are quite sure to“ mix.” On the other hand, 
Peas and Beans rarely cross. If one saves 
seeds of any vegetable, let it be of the best. 
Instead of leaving the last Peas on the vines 
for seed, set apart a portion of arow for 
seed, and let none be picked from it. By 
proper care, the quality of a vegetable may 
be improved. In saving Lima Beaus, we 
have for several years selected only those 
with four beans in a pod; as a consequence, 
the greater number of pods in the whole 
crop now have four beans. ‘The selection of 
the first ripened and best formed ‘Tomatoes 
for seed will have a marked effect upon fu- 
ture crops, and this is the case with all other 
vegetables. It one has achoice Melon he 
would preserve in its purity, the surest me- 
thod is to fertilize a few female flowers. 
Take a male flower of the same kind that is 
shedding its pollen, remove the corolla, to 
expose the stamens. Select a female flower 
that is just ready to open, but has not been 
visited by insects; open it, and apply the 
stamens to the pistil of that flower. Cover 
the flowers thus operated upon by a bit of 
muslin until the fruit begins to grow. 





MANURE UNDER COVER. 


(Lancaster Farmer.) 


Of course all the advantage of making 
manure in covered yards may be secured by 
box feeding, with less outlay for roofing, 
since more space must be allowed for a 
given number of animals turned loose to- 
gether than when confined in stalls. It is 
tne protection from rain and sun, the abun- 
dant use of litterand its thorough incor- 
poration with the excrements, and the ex- 
clusion of air by compact treading, which go 
to make the superior manure. All these 
features of the method work against the loss 
of valuable plant food. Nor does vox feed- 
ing and constant accumulation of manure 
under the feet of the animals necessarily 
imply offensive stalls, 

One method or the other, box feeding or 
covered yards, should be adopted by every 
farmer who lives where manure is worth 
saving, and who finds himself compelled to 
supplement his stable manure with commer- 
cial fertilizers. Stable manure must not be 
lost sight of, in thie increasing interest in 
these concentrated fertilizers, tor we cannot 
produce our crops and have enough for our- 
selves and others, without its aid; and 
there is nothing in all the list of commercial 
mixture, which gives so good an average 
return for the money invested in it, as well- 
made stable manure. 


oo 


car E. P. Roe says that the secret of suc- 
cess in small truit culture is found in two 
words, stimulation, restriction. By stimula- 
tion he means a thoroughly pulverized and 
enriched soil. ‘This is especially essential to 
the strawberry, the foreign raspberry, and 
all the currants, A rampant growing rasp- 
berry hke the Cuthbert or Turner, and our 
vigorous blackberries, do not require stim- 
ulation, but they do restriction. By restric- 
tion is meant the development ot fruit rather 
than wood or vines, out a strawberry 
lant is a very deep, rich, moist soil, and its 
t tendency is to follow the great law 
of nature, and p itself, but to the 
that it makes plants it cannot make 


double in size and quantity. This is equally 
true of i Currant bushes cro 
with bear little fruit, 





wded | with his grain and hay than 
| could. Me 
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FARMING IN MAINE. 


BY J. W. LANG, 


The Climate—The Orops—Animal Pro- 
ducts—The Surface of the State, etc, etc, 
ete. 


Maine has long winters and short sum- 
mers. There is an intermediate redeeming 
feature in the long drawn connecting links 
of spring and autumn. Affected by the in- 
shore current from the Arctic seas, and the 
prevailing land winds blowing thousands of 
miles across the great Northern haif of the 
continent; coid at their outset, and not 
modified in their journey by the frigid moun- 
tain tops of the Canadian highlands, the 
Green and White mountain chains, they 
bring the very coolest of airs. Our opposite 
winds come moisture laden from the Atlan- 
tic ocean, first warm, but cooled later by the 
cooler stratum of the arctic current in-shore 
of the Gulf stream. A due east or a due 
west wind is a rarity, and of not long dura- 
tion. 

The principal crops grown are grass, corn, 
wheat, potatoes, vats, barley, buckwheat, 
root-crops, and fruit, such as apples, pears, 
plums, s.rawberries, raspberries, biackber- 
ries, cranberries, grapes. The three great 
farm staples are grass, potatoes, corn, and in 
the superior excellenee of the two first, 
Maine stands unrivalled both in extent of 
production and excellence of product by any 
other New England State. Of animalized 
products, beef, butter, cheese, wool, mutton, 
lambs, eggs, poultry are produced in large 
quantities, and an encouraging feature of 
this is that the quality of animal products, 
in nearly all instances are gradually grow- 
ing better. Maine is dependent upon Boston 
for the maiketing of her surplus; and hardly 
a product of our soil or our farms but what 
can be raised, if intelligently handled, at a 
margin of profit. ‘The means of transporta- 
tion is so good by railroad, and by steam- 
boat, or sailing craft, that freights are not 
exhorbitant, and increasing facilities by rea- 
son of competition are almost yearly making 
freights lower. 

The winter of 1881 was a mild one, and in 
this respect hardly up to the average of cold 
deep snows covered the fields with a warm 
blanket, and a long time of sledding was ex- 
perienced. The spring opened usually early, 
and farm operations began in the last week 
of April and first weeks of May. Two heavy 
rain storms after the middle of May, a week 
apart put work on heavy lany / back for two 
or three weeks later than ordinary. Grass 
grew finely. June witnessed as fine a promise 
hay as is seldom seen. June proved cool and 
wet; too much so for favorable and healthy 
growth of crops. The last part of June was 
dry, with the dry weather running well into 
July. Corn and most hoed crops, and grain, 
but more especially corn, the Fourth of July 
looked from two to four weeks backward. 
The hay season was fine for the first week, 
followed by three weeks of rainy, foggy, 
damp weather, and during this much hay 
was wholly or partially spoiled. This was 
followed by good weather and the hay crop 
which was an average one; onthe whole 
was better than the expectations at the out- 
set. 

An early descent cf rust killed potato 
vines and stopped growth of the tubers ; cut- 
ting down the yield three-fourths; many 
farmers not raising enough for use and seed. 

A frost June 7th. killed beans, corn and 
potatoes in most localities. The fall waa wet 
and cool, grass grew immediately after the 
scythe and the fields during the late summer 
and the whole fall had a June greenness and 
luxurianée. The yield of graiu was average. 
Corn lacked ripeness in many instances, and 
bad an overgrowth of stalk. The root crops 
were fully an average ; pumpkins, squashes, 
cucumbers and melons did very well. 

The surface of Maine is ro'ling, hilly, and 
in places rough and mountainous. It is well 
watered hy rivers and a perfect net work of 
streams and brooks; hundreds of lakes dot 
the surface, and the soils are all kinds, from 
sand to clay, from gravel to muck. Natur- 
ally strong as they came from the hand of 
Nature, and from the forest era,they are now 
in all stages from fertility to sterility as they 
have been wisely or unwisely used. Depie- 
tion of National fertility is the price every 
country must pay for settlement and civili- 
zation. The pioneers are poor men. They 
go out into wild lands because they are poor. 
They must wrest from the virgin soil not 
only their own and their family’s support, 
but the cost of roads, bridges, buildings, 
stock, cost of schooling and clothing, and 
their share ofall public burdens,without being 
able to return much equivalent to the soil. 
Succeeding generations find a settled coun- 
try, a civilized community, old established 
customs, habits, seciety and social advan- 
tages, schools, churches, stores, buildings, 
fences, cleared fields, but an impoverished 
soil. It is the work, in turn for succeeding 
generations to upbuild and restore these 
farms to their former vigor and production, 
and leave them better than they found them. 
The axe is the emblematical implement in 
all new forest covered countries. The new 
formative era of clearings and coverings of 
farms from primitive wilds is typified by the 
axe and the axeman. It requires muscle and 
will, and strong sturdy blows. The cleared 
farm era is the era of the plough that brakes 
up and overturns and levels and breaks 


down and cultivates and improves. 

Brooks, Me. 

THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 

The anticipation of those who imported 
the English sparrows was, that they would 
aid greatly in the destruction of insects, and 
thus give to the vegetable life of this part 
of the country a better opportunity for de- 
velopment. The sparrows have flourished 
well and multiplied prodigiously; but while 
it has in some places been useful in keeping 
insects in check, nas,as a general thing, 
made itself quite too much at home, and 
has proved a nuisance. It is very quarrel- 
some and drives away our native Binue that 
would be more useful tous, The bird has 
proved to be, on the whole, an undesirable 
one, and will yet prove a bad venture. At 
the time they were imported we had a raw 
Englishman at work for us, and he used 
often to remark that the day would come 
when the Americans would wish they had 
left the sparrows across the water.—Mirror 
and Farmer. 





tar” Much may bs saved in winter feeding 
by keeping grair straw and clean. 
Straw is not a good feed alone, but ite use 
will enable the farmer to more stock 
otherwise 
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ONIONS FOR CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


A correspondent of the P Yard thus 
describes his new remedy,for chicken chol- 
era: “ While our neighbors for several miles 
around us, have lost nearly all their chick- 
ens from the so-called cholera, ours are in 
fine eondition. They were attacked with 
the premonitory Of the disease, 
which seemed to epidemic here, but we 
cured them and have no trouble with them 
since, having accidentally found a cure. 
Cut up onions with food, and administer 
once a day for several days, afterward once 
a week will answer. Also mix a little 
ground ginger with their meal, once every 
day or two. We also give them a little salt 
every two or three weeks, which we deem 
highly necessary, and, above all things, keep 
watermelons, muskmelons and cucumbers 
away from them. ‘The tops of celery cut up 
with their food will be found beneficial, and 
they appear to like it very well. Do not 
get these statements mixed up. The onions 
and ginger only for the cholera, the remain- 
der constant attention. Too much whole 
corn we have found injurious; we give meal, 
of this only once in three or four days. 
Raw onions and a very little ginger against 
the world for curing cholera, if the disease 
has not been allowed to run too far.” We 
endorse heartily the raw onions and ginger, 
but have never found melons injurious. 
Last summer we raised, in an amateur way, 
nearly three hundred chickens and turaeys. 
Bushels of melon rinds and imperfect mel- 
ons of both kinds were thrown to them 
daily and eaten eagerly. Over-ripe cucum- 
bers and seeds of muskmelons were like- 
wise devoured. We had no losses from any 
disease. 
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REMEDY FOR CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


Here is a remedy, or preventive of the 
chicken cholera, which I have successfully 
used for two years. While my neighbors 
have been losing nearly their entire flock 
mine have been healthy, andI have never 
had acase to my knowledge: Take a barrel, 
saw it asunder in halves, put about three 
quarts of unslaked lime in one of the halves, 
together with half a pound or one pound (to 
suit the necessity) of alum; fill the half barrel 
with water; when slaked and settled take 
from one pint to one quart (as the case re- 
quires) and put it in every pail of water given 
the fowls to drink. The lime will answer 
for a second half barrel of water, but the same 
quantity of alum should be added as before. 
if continued daily during the sickly season I 
can from my experience, assure readers of 
the Rural that their fowls will not be trou- 
bled with the chicken cholera.—C. S. Coo- 
PER. in Rural New Yorker. 








ROOT PRUNING. 
[Londsa Garden.) 

The experiments were made on the apple 
and pear. A vigorous apple tree, eight or 
ten years old, which had scarcely made any 
fruit buds, has done best when about half 
the roots were cut in one season and half 
three years later, by going half way around 
on opposite sides in one year and finishing 
at the next pruning, working two feet under- 
neath to sever downward roots. It has 
always answered well also to cut from such 
trees all the larger and longer roots about 
two and a half feet from the stem, leaving 
the smaller and weaker ones longer, and 
going half way around, as already stated. 
The operation was repeated three or four 
years later by extending the cut circ'e a foot 
or two further away from the tree. By this 
operation unproductive fruit trees become 
thickly studied with fruit spurs and after- 
ward bore profusely. ‘This shortening of the 
roots has been continued in these experiments 
for twenty years with much success, the cir- 
cle of roots remaining greatly circumscribed. 
The best time for the work has been found 
to be in the latter part of August and begin- 
ning of September, wher growth has nearly 
ceased and while the leaves are yet on the 
trees, causing greater increase of bloom buds 
the following year than when performed after 
the leaves had fallen. 


COAL ASHES FOR CURRANTS. 


iNational Farmer.]} 

Common coal-ashes, well distributed 
about roots of currants, is one of their best 
promoters. This should be done by loosen- 
ing the soil about their roots, and placing 
the ashes near them, cover firmly with earth 
above, and the bushes will bear such clusters 
as will speak the beneficial effects of this 
application of material too commonly thrown 
aside as of no use. Cherry trees also grate- 
fully accept this renovator, and if carefully 
bedded about the roots with coal-ashes in 
the fall the yield of fruit the following year 
will surprise the cultivator. Especially is 
this effect produced in the black loam of 
Illinois, e have in our mind one fruit 
garden there where all the small fruit was 
treated in this way, and have never seen 
their yield excelied. 


TURPENTINE FOR CURCULIO. 


A correspondent of the Fruit Recorder, 
says that cotton soaked in turpentine and 
hung among the branches of plum trecs just 
as the blossoms are falling and frequently 
renewed until the plums are half grown will 
effectually protect the fruit from the depre- 
dations of the curculio. If Gum Camphor or 
any essential oils, such as peppermint, pen- 
nyroyal, sassasfras, etc., are dissolved in the 
turpentine it produces an odor so strong that 
it becomes intolerable to all insects. 








TOMATO CATSUP—TOMATO SAUCE. 


[American Agriculturist.] 

The basis of Tomato Uateup, or Ketchup, 
is the pulp of ripe Tomatoes. Many defer 
making catsup until late in the season, when 
the cool nights cause the fruit to ripen slow- 
ly, and it may be it is gathered hurriedly for 
fear of a frost. The late fruit does not yield 
so rich a pulp as that gathered in its prime. 
The fruit should have all green portions cut 
out, and be stewed gently until thoroughly 
cooked. The pulp is then to be separated 
from the skins, by rubbing through a wire 
sieve, 80 fine as to retain the seeds. The 
liquor thus obtained, is to be evaporated to 
a thick pulp, over a slow fire, and should be 
stirred to prevent scorching. The degree of 
evaporation will depend upon how thick it 
is desired to have the catsup. We prefer 
to make it so that it will just pour freely 
from the bottle. We observe no regular 
rule in flavoring. Use sufficient salt. Sea- 
son with Cloves, Allspice, and Mace, bruised 
and tied in a cloth, and boiled in the pulp ; 
add a small quantity of powdered Cayenne. 
Some add the spices ground fine, directly to 
the pulp. A clove of garlic, bruised and 
tied in & cloth, to be boiled with the spices, 
imparts a delicious favor. Some evaporate 
the pulp to a greater thickness than is need- 
ed, and then thin with vinegar or with wine. 
An excellent and useful tomato sauce may 
be made by preparing the pulp, but adding 
no spices, and putting it in smail bottles 
while hot, corking securely and sealing. If 
desired, the sauce may be salted before bot- 
tiing, but this is not essential, To add to 
soups, stews, sauces and made dishes, a 
sauce thus prepared is an excellent substi- 
tute for the fresh fruit. pg se afd he 
small bottles, containing a8 much as wi 
wanted at once, as it will not keep long after 
opening. 

c@& Itis of the 
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Written expressly for the M husetts Pl 
THE “ENSILAGE” QUESTION. 


BY EDMUND HERSEY. 

Having seen many fields of ensilage corn 
in my recent travels through the State to 
examine the growing crops, my mind has 
very naturally turned to the subject of en- 
silage, which has brought to memory many 
communications which have appeared sn the 
Ploughman during the past winter and 
spring. 

The unpromising appearance of a very 
large proportion of the fields of ensilage 
coin very forcibly reminds me of the ex- 
pressions uttered by nearly every ensilage 
man,“ that he expected to do better next 
year.” ‘Those who have expected to grow 
more than twenty-five tons of ensilage to 
the acre this year, had better prepare them- 
selves to meet disappointment, especially if 
it is planted on land that was in ensilage 
corn last year; for so far as I have observed, 
land in ensilage last year does not promise 
so good yield as on new ground. The same 
was true last year, even on land heavily ma- 
nured ; so I conclude that fodder corn is not 
a crop that can be grown on the same land 
year after year with success. 

Having a leisure hour to-day, I have had 
the curiosity to examine critically some of 
the communications written by enthusiastic 
ensilage men. The first one that catches the 
eye is one published in the Ploughman, June 
10th, signed by w. 0. B. This writer seems 
very much disturbed because so many of your 
correspondents occupy a column “ in con- 
demning ensilage without any I-gical or 
mathematical show,” and says “it is very 
easy to make assertions, but not so easy to 
prove them,” and demonstrates this asser- 
tion to be a fact by a long string of figures 
based upon assertions so unfair that none 
can be so blind as not to see that the writer 
is determined that the balance shall be in 
favor of ensilage if the heavens fail. How 
unfair to say that an acre of land will pro- 


duce forty tons of ensilage and only fifty 
bushels of corn. If there is no better way 
to bolster up ensilage than by such unfair 
comparisons, it would be better to let it 
drop to its natural level. If I desired to 
oppose ersilage, which I do not, how easy 
for me te turn the tables and take the 
largest amount ot corn ever supposed to have 
been grown on an acre of land, and compare 
it with an averaged amount of ensilage that 
the best authority gives. Can we ever get 
the real facts by such unfair comparisons 
and estimates as this writer makes ? 


In the Ploughman of June 3d, I find un- 
 dar-thereigeatane of D. H. Goodale an 
article on ensilage in which he says, “I 
would suggest to writers upon the subject 
who are pleased to call eusilage ‘rotten 
stuff’ etc., that it would be well for them to 
visit a silo and examine some properly pre- 





subject. 
pears would be hardly willing to call these 
delicacies ‘ swill.’” I would suggest to the 
writer of this that before he writes another 
article he investigate and find out the dif- 
ference between canned peaches and ensi- 
lage. Unfortunately many other enthusias- 
tic advocates of ensilage have not yet found 
out the difference between the process of 
keeping fruit and vegetables, by the canning 
process and by pressing ina silo. The two 
systems of preserving are as unlike as sweet 
is from sour, and yet inteligent men, either 
ignorantly or for the purpose of misleading, 
represent the two systems as being alike in 
results. By one system the germs of destruc- 
tion are destroyed by heat and the fresh air 
entirely shut out, by the other none of the 
spores of destruction are destroyed, and the 
process of decomposition is only neld in 
check by pressing out as much of the air as 
possible and keeping it out. As it is impossi- 
ble to press out allof the air, and as the 
spores of destruction are present, fermenta- 
tion cannot be prevented. By one system the 
sweetness is retained, aud by the other it is 
lost. Why compare then alike or in any 
way similar P 

The next communication that attracts my 
attention is that of Benjamin P. Ware, in 
the Ploughman of May 20th. This is really 
one of the fairest statements that I have 
read, that has been written by an advocate 
of ensilage. Mr. Ware evidently intends to 
place the real facts before the people, and 
leave them to judge of the value of ensilage; 
and I have no doubt he has so far as he has 
stated them; but a careful examination of 
this communication, and of the report of his 
remarks before the Board of Agriculture, at 
the Country Meeting at Bridgewater, leads 
me to conclude that the communication was 
hastily written, and some very important 
facts left out, in estimating the value of en- 
silage. 

At the meeting at Bridgewater, Mr. Ware 
says he put in“ three acres of heavy rowen.” 
‘Lhis was mixed with the corn fodder; and 
as a matter of necessity must have been fed 
out with it. In reply to Mr. Taft as to the 
weight of the rowen, he says “It would 
probably cure two tons to the acre.” “ This, 
I presume, was a fair estimate, if, as he says, 
it was heavy “ and jusc heading out.” This 
would give for the three acres six tons, which 
at $20 per ton would be $120. This would 
have fed Mr. Ware’s herd, which,as I under- 
stand him, was equa! to about fifteen cows, 
fifty days; estimating sixteen pounds per 
day for each cow, whivh is what they eat by 
actual weight; as Mr. Ware states it. It 
will be seen at once the oniy way to get at 
the real value of the ensiluged corn fodder, 
the rowen must be first taken out, reckoning 
the price that it is worth for hay, as the ex- 
pense of carting it green and cutting it up, 
together with the additional expense of feed- 
ing it out, would be quite equal to curing 
it; it is only fair that the price should be 
fixed as dry hay. Thus after deducting the 
rowen we have only one hundred days left 
to feed out the eighty tons of corn ensilage 
to the fifteen cows; which at 16 cents a day, 
the cost of good English hay, would be 
$240, or $3 per ton ; providing the animals 
fed will give the same quantity of milk and 
fatten with the same rapidity as on English 
hay ; as most of the trials prove that the hay 
is the best, so it is not unfair to the ensilage 
to call it equal with hay. Avxother item of 
expense must be considered by every farmer 
who already has barn room enough and does 
not want the ensilage machinery, which is 
the cost of silo and machinery. Mr. Ware’s 
cost $900 ; the interest at 10 per cent, which 
is little enough ‘to keep up repairs and have 
a fair rate of interest left, would be $90, 
thus reducing the real value of the eighty 
tons to the farmer who has barn room 
~~ = to one dollar and eighty-seven and 
a cents. Will this pay? Or to say 

ing of the cost of the silo and machin- 
ery is it not easier to grow an acre of grass 
than an acre of ensilage? Could not Mr. 


Ware have as easily grown three tons of hay 
to the acre as twenty tons of ensi ? af 
so, the four acres in grass would have fed 
his stock as long as the eighty tons of ensi- 

Where is the great gain? is what the 
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Written axprecsly forthe Massachusetts Plough 
THE BALDWIN AND OTHER APPLES. 


BY CHARLES M. HOVEY. 


To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


What is the matter with our Michigan 
Pomologists and Cultivators? Not content 
with bringing the whole police force of the 
State against the inoffending peach tree, 
besause it will not grow in a climate 40 or 
50 degrees colder than its native home, they 
now attack the Baldwin apple, calling it 
“the last variety almost, that the housewife 
would select for cooking, or the children for 
eating.” Certainly their taste is fastidious 
to an intense degree, tnat they should abuse 
such an old fruit so universally popular, and 
sojhighly extolled by all pomologists, though 
now acentury old. The first description of 
the Baldwin appears in Thatcher’s American 
Orchardist, (1822) who describes it as ful- 
lows: 

“A very valuable red apple, large and 
beautiful, fine flavored, and will keep till 


April. It isin high estimation in Massa- 
chusetts.” 


Next we find Kenrick in the New Amer- 
ican Orchardist, (1833) whe says: 

“ This capital variety is a native of Mas- 
sachusetts; a large beautiful and famous 
fruit; ite flesh is yellow and very rich; 
saccharine, with a most agreeable acid and 
excelent flavor. No apple in the vicinity of 
Buston is so popular as this at the present 
day.” (1833). 

Mr. Kenrick’s estimate of the fruit was 
almost prophetic. After just 50 years, 
no apple is so popular as this at the present 
day (1882). 

The late Robt. Manning of Salem, the 
well known andeminent Pomologist, whose 
opinion none will doubt, describes the Bald- 
win in the Magazine of Horticulture, (vol. 7 
for 1841) as follows : 

“Well known and extensively cultivated in 
the New England States. So far as our own 
tas.e can be tiusted we prefer it to any other 
Winter apple in our collection” (of 200 
varieties). 

Next comes Mr. Downing, in his “ Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America” (1845) who 





pared ensilage before writing further on the | 
Lovers of canned peaches and | 


describes it as follows : 


| “The Baldwin stands at the head of all 
|the New England apples, and is unquestion- 
| ably a first rate fruit in all respects. * * * 
| Flesh yellowish white, crisp, with an agree- 
able mingling of the saccharine and acid, 
which constitutes a high fiavor.” 


Our own estimate of the Baldwin as given 
in the “ Fruits of America ” (1848) reads as 
follows : 

_ “Flesh yellowish, fine, crisp and tender, 
juice abundant, sugary, with a delicious ad- 


mixture of acid, rich, brisk and high fla- 
vored.” 


I might multiply authorities who have 
placed the Baldwin where it belongs, at the 
head of all apples, for a temperate climate, 
for the Newtown pippin cannot be cultivated 
|north of the Hudson River; but it would 
| be quite useless. Some years ago, long be- 
| tore there was a demand for exportation to 
| England, a cultivator who was about plant- 
|ing an orchard, and who did not care to 
make a failure, applied to one of the lar- 
gest dealers in Boston, to give him his ad- 
vice as to the kinds most desirable to plant. 
“ Well,” said the dealer, “ it is a rather dif- 
ficult question, as the public taste changes ; 
still, 1 should advise you to plant at least 
half Baldwins.” “ But,” said the cultivator, 
“will not the market be overstocked with 
this kind?” Without noticing the remark, 
he said, “Upon a second thought, I would 
plant three quarters Baldwins ;” and scarcely 
giving time for a reply, he said, “ Plant all 
Baldwins, there is no other apple that will 
pay.” 

Similar to this was the vote of the West- 
ern Fruit Growers’ Association of New 
York, who, it is recollected, recommended 
three-quarters Baldwins. 

The public, it is true, will buy the mean- 
est fruit, as we have a witnessin the Wilson 
Strawberry, and arguing no doubt upon the 
gullibility of purchaes, a few years ago 
Transcendant crabs were the coming fruit, 
and though not quite as bad as the Wilson, 
they did not take the place of either the 
Baldwin or Newtown Pippin. Our people 
had not got quite so depraved as to prefer 
Crabs to an eatable fruit. The fancy pictures 
of the dealers however, were too taking, and 
many a cultivator is now making up fur the 
lost time for his credulity by grafting with 
eatable varieties. 

As the discussion proceeded “ Duchess of 
Oldenburg was named as a very profitable 
early variety, and several members pushed 
forward the Jonathan as the apple that will 
be called forin the markets twenty years 
hence.” There is no fault to find with either 
of these fruits, but until the Williams and 
Red Astrachan are extinct, the Duchess of 
Oldenberg is of no value. Tne Jonathan is 
a superb apple, and there we must stop ; for 
it is a slow, wiry, straggling grower, and can 
never be a protitableapple. I scarcely think 
a whole orchard would pay as much as a 
dozen trees of the Baldwin. Of its excel- 
lence there is not the least doubt. Judge 
Buel gave it ahigh character, and I can 
confirm all he said. 

The Baldwin needs no praise ; but [ take 
this opportunity to say that I believe it to 
be the most perfect apple ever produced, 
either abroad or at home. Without a single 
ault, unless it is the tendency of the tree to 
‘pjury in the Northern New England States 
when the temperature falls 30 deg. to 40 
deg. below zero. Of vigorous growth, mak - 
ing a beautiful symmetrical head; with 
large ample foliage, which retains its verdure 
the whole summer; enormously productive. 
The fruit easily gathered ; standing rough 
handling, and railroad shaking; in eating 
from December to July ; just acid enough to 
be used tor cooking, and tender enough in 
its season (Feb. to June) for the chiidren to 
eat with perfect safety ; what can we add to 
its merits? Familiar as I have been with the 
Baldwin, not having eaten any other apple 
only occasionally for 40 years, though my 
collection contains 250 kinds, I was never 
so much impressed with its excellence as in 
& recent voyage to Liverpool, when the 
captain of the steamship sent me a cup of 
coffee and « Baldwin apple every morning 
at sunrise, as an appetizer for breakfast. 

We have the brilliant coated Williams, 
with its highly perfumed pinkish flesh, the 
best first early apple; followed by the Red 
Astrachan, which though rather tart, is 
beautiful, covered with its delicate bloom ; 
and the incomparable Gravenstein, but it 
comes at a season when we have plenty of 
fine apples, and lasts only 5 or 6 weeks; and 








the delicious Melon, if we could only make 


it grow and get enough of it to pay for 
gathering. The luscious Newtown Pippin, 
which cannot be raised in New England, 
and the solid Pennuck, which it takes two 
months of the West India climate to soften 
and render digestible and tasteless then; 
and last but not least the Northern Spy, if 
it would only bear in a lifetime, and stand 
the jarring and jolting of transportation 
without entirely spoiling the fruit. We have 
many excellent apples, thé Hubbardston 
Nonsuch, Rhode Island Greening, Fameuse, 
Roxbury Russet, etc., but will any of them 
take the place of the Baldwin? perfect in 
shape, magnificent in color, crisp and tender 
in its flesh, of the highest flavor, keeping six 
months in the finest condition, transported to 
Calcutta, without a bruise or even tarnish to 
its oily like and polished skin, it is the very 
ne plus ultra of apples. 

Speaking of the Pennock reminds me of 
a circumstance, which though not very im- 
portant, shows how much we lose by Pomo- 
logical errors. When a boy it was my 
greatest delight to be up at daylight to 
gather the windfalls from an old “Sop- 
savine” apple so called, and wishing my 
own children should enjoy the same gratifi- 
cation, I grafted an old Rhode Island Green- 
ing within a few rods of the house with the 
Bough, Red Astrachan, Northern Sweet and 
an apple, the scions of which were given me 
as the Garretson’s Early, said to ba the best 
early apple. After atime they came into 
bearing but the “Garretson’s” did not 
color nor did not fall; in the autumn they 
were gatherei as some new sort, for I did 
not at once recognize it. I kept them till 
late in the spring, and they were just as 
hard then asin October. It then ocourred 
to me I had seen the apple before, and 
recognized it as the Pennock. The branch 
is full this year, and the Red Astrachans 
almost drop into your mouth as you swing 
in the hammock beneath. Our Michigan 
orchardists may prefer the high flavored 
and sunky Golden Russet, the Jonathan the 
Pennock or any other sort, but they will 
never find a brisk market for them as long 
as the Baldwin can be had. 


Che Forse. 
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OUR STUD-FARM. 





Many farmers have in the past hesitated 
to launch into horse breeding, because of the 
ned interval between outlay and real- 


‘Yization; but estimate the cost of rearing a 


steer and that of rearing a horse, and for the 
nonce setting aside early maturity, which 
many tenants of the United Kingdom atill 
fail to realize, place ihe lapse of time at three 
years in both cases. The finishing in the 
former demands a greater drain on one's 
exchequer, when the consumption of ailment 
is considered—linseed, roots, corn, and hay. 
I estimate the steer to consume much more 
than the horse at this period. Three and a 
half to 7 pecks of corn per week—that is, 
feeding with regard to age on corn from the 
first—is ample to sustain a horse in idleness 
and in growing condition, with an occasional 
mash and a lock or so of hay. Beasts meet 
a buyer, for argument, from £28 to 40. A 
first-class brougham horse will make from 
double that amount—80 to 140 gs., and I 
have known Mr. Anderson (now Messrs. 
Steward, Green Street, Park Lane) give 
£800 and £1000 for a graduate in the fieid. 
Ihe better _ breed, the more money there 
8 in it. Besides, in horse-breeding you 
have horse manure, a truly valuable adjunct 
in all tillages. Again, dealers until recently 
would look at nothing under 5; they now 
buy at 3 off. There are circumstances—ex- 
ceptional caste, etc.—where it pays to hold 
to 5, but the bulk of the trade is worked at 
5 coming or rising 5. Within the last year I 
have seen draught horses make their 80 and 
120 gs. at rising 3 and rising 4, which, in 
the majority of cases, were not corn fed, as 
are the higher breeds, where precocity of 
size, stamina, courage, etc., are the sine 
quanon. 

A middling horse isa drug, and a most 
disappointing sale; it clashes with imported 
horses, as these can be reared and show a 
good margin to the vendor at a nominal sum, 
which home-bred horses cannot, although 
the majority of them wear up in work; yet, 
as horses for price, the imported horse rules 
the market. When the Americans go in for 
our three quarter and better bred half-bred 
mares to cross with their stout trotting 
blood, the positioa will assume a different 
aspect; but this is looking into the vista of 
the future with a vengeance. The trade will 
then be revolutionised. There is sure to be 
a large trade done with America, although 
they sometimes think, to their cost, anything 
is good enough for export. Nothing stops 
them as buyers of a tip-top animal, or any 
other article. Now horses worthy of the 
name and fit for European markets are get- 
ting scarce, and the market has hardened; 
they, as we, are handicaped with the weeds 
and the worthless. When will common- 
sense, self-interest, and liberality of plan 
come to the aid of the horse-breeder, as it 
has long since existed in the ranks of the 
cattle-bieedéer? It is impossible to say. 
The sooner the better for all concerned. 
Mate well, and do not grudge necessary 
outlay. A good service fee should be looked 
upon as a good investment—to be recouped 
at date of sale. 

in breeding hacks, look to a well-turned 
neck, shortish back, deep well-laid shoulders, 
safe, quick action. For carriage horses, a 
lofty forehand, power and style of movement, 
action, and force—all-round goers. Hunt- 
ers—stamina, stoutness, and weight-carrying 
ability. A horse is sure to sell well with 
xood shoulders, back, and loins, two light 
sporting ends, clean, muscular, flst legs, 
sound feet, well broken, with good courage. 
Satistactory sales are assured as each sale 
season returns.—Agricultural (Eng.)Ga- 
zette. 





TRAINING HORSES. 


| Philadelphia Record.] 


_ Afew and very simple method of train- 
ing vicious horsea was exhibited at West 
Philadelphia recently, and the manner in 
which some of the wildest horses were sub- 
dued was astonishing. The first trial was 
that of a kicking or “bucking” mare, which 
her owner said had allowed no rider on her 
back for a period of at least five years. She 
became tame in about as many minutes, and 
allowed herself to be ridden about without a 
sign of her former wildness. ‘ihe means by 
which the result was accomplished was by a 
piece of light rope which was passed around 
the front of the jaw of the mare just above 
the upper teeth, crossed in her mouth, and 
thence secured back of her neck. It was 
claimed that no horse will kick or jump when 
thus secured, and that a horse, alter receiy- 
ing the treatment a few times, will abandon 
his vicious ways forever. A very simple 
method was also shown by which a kicking 
horse could besbod. It consisted in connec- 
ting the animal’s head and tail by means ot a 
rope fastened to the tail and then to the bit, 
and then drawn tightly eno to incline the 
animal’s head to one side. is,it is claimed, 
makes it absolutely impossible for the horse 
to kick on the side of the rope. At the same 
exhibition a horse which for many years:had 
to be bound on the ground to be shod, 
suffered the blacksmith to operate on him 
without attempting to kick, while secured in 
the manner described, 








FEEDING PIGS. 
BY J. W. SANBORN, B, 8., 
Muperintendent of the College Farm, Hanover, N. Hl. 


(From advance sheets of the Report of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Agriculture.|] 


I give the somewhat broken results of a 
partially successful attempt at pig-feeding, 
believing that some of the facts noted will 
not be entirely without interest to many :— 


Lot 1, consisting of two fall shotes, 
— April 16, 215 pounds. Feed, cob 
meal. 


Lot 2, consisting of two spring pigs, 
weighed, April 16, 47 3-4 pounds. Feed 
cob meal, 

Lot 3, consisting of two spring pigs, 
weighed, April 16, 51 1-4 pounds, Feed clear 
corn meal, 

Lot 4, consisting of two spring pigs, 
weighed, April 16,48 3-4 pounds. Feed, 
meal of cobs, three parts to one of mixed 
fish and cotton-seed meal. 

Lot 5, consisting of two spring pigs, 
weighed, April 16, 47 3-4 pounds. Feed, 
bran. 

Weight of lot 1, June 9, 377 pounds ; con- 
sumed 674 pounds. 

Weight of lot 2, June 9, 75 pounds; con- 
sumed 185 pounds. 

Weight of lot 3, June 9, 107 pounds ; con~ 
sumed 235 pounds, 

Weight of lot 4, June 9, 70 pounds, con- 
sumed 174 pounds. 

Lot 1, pounds of food to make one of 
growth, 4.16. 

Lot 2, pounds of food to make one of 
growth, 6.7. 

Lot 3, pounds of food to make one of 
growth, 4.9. 

Lot 4, pounds of food to make one of 
growth, 7.8. 

I have noticed in former experiments that 
coarse food, hard of digestion, is entirely un- 
fitted for young pigs, and that the change of 
any animal from a better to a poorer food is 
followed by small consumption and light 
growth. ‘Lhe scales have repeatedly demon- 
strated the fact; and, as no good can come 
of such an attempt except as a warning to 
others, I shall in future work’ avoid both 
mistakes. It is not an infrequent habit of 
farmers to change both neat stock and 
sheep, as well as pigs, from good to poorer 
foods, and by some to feed young animals 
on coarse foods. I have usually changed 
food in experiments to note whether one set 
of the animals under experimental inquiry 
was not better growers than the other. The 
objection noted is so strong as to overcome 





the object sought. In unpublished experi- 
| ments I have fed through without a change. 
| The pigs in this experiment were fed two or 
three weeks after weaning to get them ac- 
| customed to other foods. The pigs in lot 5, 
| as well as in lots 1 and 4, ate very poorly ; 
| suddenly 1 in lot 5 died of indigestion ; all 
of which 1 expected, but desired to just 
| know what a pig’s stomach would do with 
bran. 
It will be readily seen that the object of 
| the first four sets was to determine whether 
a shote is a more economical pork-producer 
than a pig, and whether corn-cobs ground 
are profitable to feed. This period of fifty- 
six days affords for these young pigs no fair 
test, as the low amount consumed would in- 
dicate, except in the case of lot 4 against lot 
2. Of the 7.8 pounds of food eaten to make 
| one of growth, two were fish and cotton-seed 
meal, costing 4 cents. ‘The 6.7 pounds re-~ 
| quired to make a pound of growth for lot 2 
| cost 6.7 cents; then 5.8 pounds of cobs or 
meal in lot 4 returned the difference between 
4cents and 6.7 cents or 2.7 cents, or 48 
leents per 100 pounds. These cobs were 
|corn of last seasen, not so soundly ripe as 
usual, and being in large bins not dry enough 
to grind fine. None of the products of last 
year on this farm have proved as nutritious 
in feeding as usual. The same fact is noted 
with the corn meal in this experiment, re~ 
quiring more pounds to make one of growth. 

Weight of lot 1, July 23, 492 pounds ; ate 
590 pounds; required to make one of gain, 
5.1 pounds, 

Weight of lot 2, July 23, 125 pounds ; ate 
185 pounds ; requiring to make oneof guin, 
3.6 pounds, 

Weight of lot 3, July 23, 170 pounds ; ate 
272 pounds ; required to make one of gain, 
4.4 pounds. 

During this period our young pigs became 
accustomed to cob meal, and, while the gain 
is light, yet it is remarkable for the small 
amount consumed, and shows the pig to 
compare favorably with the shote for pork 
production. Cob meal shows well against 
clear meal. Lot 4 had to be dropped from 
the list; the food was too coarse, but will 
yet be shown a very economical one for 
older animals. 

THIRD PERIOD, TO SEPTEMBER 13. 

Weight of lot 1, 625 pounds; food, clear 
meal ; ate 660 pounds ; to make one of gain, 
4.9 pounds, 

Weight of lot 2, 187 pounds; food, cob 
meal ; ate 360 pounds; to make one of gain, 
4.3 pounds. 

Weight of lot 3,187 pounds; food, clear 
meal ; ate 360 pounds; to make one of gein, 
5.5 pounds, 

Weight of lot 4,340 pounds; food, bran 
and clear meal; ate 416 pounds; to make 
one of gain, 3.9 pounds. 

Pigs against shotes and cob meal against 
clear meal, again make a good showing. 
Lot 4, is a new lot, and shows against lot 3 
that bran and meal mixed, to older pigs 
than before, work well. 

FOURTH PERIOD, TO NOVEMBER 5. 

Let 1, feed cob meal, ate 644 pounds; 
weight 700 pounds; food to one pound of 
gain, 8.5 pounds. 

Lot 3, feed cob meal, ate 215 pounds; 
weight, 240 pounds ; 5 pounds gain. 

Lot 4, feed as before, ate 385 pounds; 
weight, 410 pounds; food to make one of 
gain, 5.5 pounds. 

Lot 1, during the previous period, had 





begun to lay on fat. The result of a change 
toa coarse food and one not adapted to 
fatten is seen both in lots 1 and 3. 

Our shotes for the summer have eaten 
heartily and made a good gain per day. The 
pigs of lot 2 have eaten little and geined 
slowly, yet they have made better use of 
their food than the shotes. The results with 
the cob meal are in agreement with those of 
last year, and for the pig well started there 
can be no doubt that cob meal is more 
economical than clear meal. 

Reviewing the experiments for the past 
four years leaves no doubt that it is an ex- 
ceedingly wasteful practice to feed clear corn 
meal alone to a growing pig. 

For the second and third periods, allow- 
ing cob meal to be worth one cent per 
pound, we findthe growth of lot 2 has cost 
3.95 cents; I have sold them for shotes at 
six cents per pound. For the first and 
second period, or for ninety days, the 
growth of shotes cost 4.6 cents per pound, 
and are now sold for five cents, live weight ; 
51-2 cents has been paid here, this fall, 
earlier, These lots have been confined 
closely or entirely to the foods named and 
weighed. A little bone was cvccasionally 
added, and this is the first time for four 

ears that I have not had pigs cripple in the 
ind legs. They do not have large pens. 


ta Hard lumps in the udder are a symp- 
tom of garget, and it would be well to Ys 
rid of tnese befure a cow comes in. he 
roper course would be to give a pound of 
Epsom salts, and repeat if necessary ina 
few days; to bathe the udder in warm water, 
and to give only very moderate feeding, 
nothing but grass and no bren or meal un- 
til the calf is a week old, and then only 
very sparingly. 4 
ca” Horses slobber from eating clover, 
An exchange says: ‘This is annoying, es~ 
pecially in the driving horse, but the reme- 
dy is very simple and easy at hand, i 
ing of a head of cabbage fed to (7 
just before using him for work or \— 





t is cheap and effective, 








